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^isions: Art. Architecture, and the Visual Environment 

tpn wn^H^^r ^ ^^^^ ^"^^9^ seems to have taken over the writ- 

everydav v^s • ''nhn?nn''°"R'' ever before with visuals in our 

^ Ivfsinf .hH f^f,-? PP^'^ posters, pamphlets. billBoards. images on tel- 
evision and in film. Because an enormbus part of our daily diet CBrisi?t< 
of visual imagery, courses in rhetoric hd longer can ianorf it L h^^ v 
^fl'n'h' and evaluation Of verba 'discourse We need to unSer'' 

stand how the visual image functions in our society and how it affects u^ 
and the structure and principles of rhetoric can assist us! 

"hp«p ^J^JW: there: are si^^ some rhetorical theorists who do not be- 
lieve th|t the visual image iT a form of rhetoric, more and more wC find 
agreement that the symbolism of the visual image needs t^be studied as 
studv1f'vP>h^''''S;^'' that we/no longer can confine ourse ves to the ' 
stu^y of verbal symbols. Burke, for example^ has pointed out that symbo- 
ls 'Hh-'J"^" ndt_only talk, but "all other human symbol systems such 
and f^nn-r'n^'"''''' a rchiteclPal styles^ 

and^so on. 1 Duncan argues that to study comniuni cation in society we 'Wt 
?erS.''nd ^^^^r^^J^J^^:^^"* (because RlDSt,cpniplete) incor oration pf natural 
forces, and operations in experience is found in art "2 And Ehninnpr R^c 
eossing the enlarged scope of rhetoric that has emerged fn ri^enS'years 
proposes as acontemporary definition of rhetoric "the rationale of sylbo 
il^"-??"*^ " discip.line which studies all of the w^ys in whTch 
men may ir, flue nee each other's thinking and behavior through the strategic 
f s>^bols,r Appropriate subject matter for rhetoricians tb study in- 
c1udes_art. architecture, dance, and dress.3. Others are efehasizihq the 

cation-1 ?ac?"hp'hPl ■ ''V ^ Dewey, for example, sees a" as"?ommuni-' 
cat^on, in fact._he believes it is "the only media of complete and unhin- 
dered cormiuni cation between man and man that can occur inVwdrld full Cf " 
gulfs and walls that limit community of experience. "4 

He may not be accustomed to thihking about art as rhetoric and it 
IS not often studied as such; these^may.constitute twlmajor roadblocks ta- 
acceptance of art as within the, scd,^e of rhetoric. But a definitidn df art ■ 
easily becomes extremely rhetdrical if it is viewed as the prodict°Cn dr 

ma^nefthat' affX?"''^ ^^""S. mdyements. and other elements in a" . 

manner that affects or evokes a response. And the process by which a visual 
phenornenon^creates a response is.similar to that of verbal discourse A 
cuvarrl.'ift." n'""^^?-5 through its specific presentation, creates a parti- 
tHnn h t ^.u'' "^r^^' meaning of which emerges only through interac^^ 
tion between the artist and the viewer. 5 ^ . "iLcrdc 

^ As a result of ttie cooperation betweenfthe artist and the viewer ' 

a corrnunity of action is: established in which bdth respdnd- in similar ways 
iust I.'Jr?^ symbdls^^But this cddperatidn dr assent'is ndt ai^dmaticf 
just as It s ndt for the speaker^or writer. The art object may offer a 
^nnlf^'^f 9^ the world from that held by tlie viewer, thus creating 

conflict or divisidn. Through the process of idet^tifi cation, the division ' 
between artist, viewer, and art object can be resolved. Such identif ca- ' 
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tion occurs Drily insofar as the artist speaks the viewer's language by to- 
nail ty^ .order, image, attitude, and idea;6 .The artist makes choices in 
terms of size. , of canvas, type of painty method of .application^ and elements 
selected^to express the reality; all of these e|ioiees may or miy not induce 
. the audience to^ accept the artistes particular vision of the worlds Jf th^ 
.work:.does not provide means of identification for the viewer with the artis 
and-the reality, then the artistes choices have been inappropriate for the ' 
audience; have assumed values or capabilities in the Viewer, th§t were not 
there, or have _ been directed, at another audience. We see, then, a process 
' that is quite similar to that which occurs between $peaker and listener, a 
process familiar to rhetorical theorists arid critics. • ; 



_ The syllabus presented here is designed to assist instrdqtors of 

rhetoric in the generation and development of methods of teaching this rhet 
^oric of the visual image and to become aware of the w^s in which visual 
phenomena can become the focus of a course in rhetorical theory. Such a 
course might be called^'Contemporary Rhetoric arid the Visual Envi ronment ," 
Rhetoric and the Visual Image," "Rhetoric and the Visual Arts," "Th^ Vis-- 
ual Image as Rhetoric," or simply ?:cbntemporary Rhetoric."' • 



T^urpose-of the Course ' 

The course is designed primarily to teach theories of cdnt^mpdrary 
rhetdri car theory through visual elements— whether these are found in the 
Visual awK such as drawing, painting, and sculpturer architecture and in- 
terior desigri; the. larger visual environment of malls, parks, public , ^ 
squares, parking lots ^ streets, neighborhoods'^ and cities,_ It focuses on 
the theories of iridividuals such^as Ehaim Perelman, Kenneth Burke, Richard - 
Weaver, Stephen TdUlmirii Erving Goffman, Marshall McLuhan, and I. A. Rich- 
ards, although the methods and exercises proposed here could apply as well 
to studies "of classical theories of rhetoric.: The purpose of the c 
is twofold. First, it is designed to help students learn to think rhetori- 
cal ly-- that is , to approach their visual envi ronment from a rhetorical per- 
spective. Hopefully, it will iricrease their awareness of how visual -^phe- 
nomena affect them and will decrease their tolerance for those elements ^ 
that tjiey decide cause them to respbrid in negative or unproductive "^^^^^ 
Second^ the course is designed to make students feel more comfortable about 
viewing and_evaluating- their visual erivi ronment. The exposure of many^col- 
lege. students to visual literacy consists of an art history or studio coarse 
neither_of which teaches ways of Iddki rig arid understanding oner's response 
to visuaVexperiences. While^this cdurse certairily will not deal in any 
detail with 'theories of art and the process df art criticism, it will pro- 
vide students with some confidence as they learri td approach a Visual phe- 
nomenon using specific concepts and methods that have been tried and tested 
over centuries of the rhetorical tradition. 



F ormat of the Co yrse * 
the course is divided into three units. In the, first unit> the In- 
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strufetor will lecture, on contemporary theories of rhetoric as offered by 
Burke, Weaver^ Toalmin,^P^ Goffman, Rkhards^ arid others. 

Students, of course, will read various works by these theorists to become 
acquainted with their , baste ideas about rhetoric. ; 

"In the second unit^ guest lecturers (perhaps arranged for by the 
students themselves) wilKdisciiss the_ rhetorical aspects of visual elemerits x 
in their practical application. These_sp^akers_.might include a' city plari- 
ner, an arts administrator, in arGhitecW:an artist, and an interior de^ 
signer, each speaking on how -the decisions they make in their work result ^ 
in certain kinds of responses in their^audier>ce,; For example, the city 
. planner fhight discuss zoning, transportation systems^, the development of 

:ParkSi arid the design of streets and how these affect the -quality of living 
in arid respbrrses to a city. The director of an art rjiuseum might speak about 
how exhibitions are_.selected and huhgl how shows, ar^e juried, and how these 
decisi oris affect the pa^trons of the museum and the community at large. An 
interior designer might tell how he pr she makes choices as toeolor, design, 
stylei.arid form iri a hbme or office so that the^ are. appropriate to the res- 
idents dr 'Users. Although these individuals rtiay: not speak epcplicitly in rhe- 

:torical terms ^ rtiych of wTiat they ^o is rhetorical , and the students shoiil d 
gain some idea of the rhetbricaL nature' of visual concerns with which these 
individuals deal, ./^ 

' - " ; ' ' :■ .* [ J \ . ... " _ .:L . . ' ... 

In the third unit i the studerits themselves will have opportunities 
to apply corlcepts and prgnciples of cdritempbrary r^ the visual en- 

yironrnept. Students select for .study some visual pheRbrTieridri--such as a 
painting, a scuTpturfe^, a car, a buildirigs a park^ br a city--^rid^ analyze it ' ^ 
using some aspect of contemporary rhetorical thebry'--perhaps Burke's notion 
of :perspecti ve by incongruity or Weaver's distirictibri betweeri rhetoric <arid ' - 
-V. dialectic. These analyses are shared with dttier class members tb ^encjburage 
VHninkifSg about iind; discussion of all kinds, of visual elemerits iri; rhetbrical . 
terms • ' ' 



Saaiple .Analyses ' . ' 

* ■ '■ 

_ \ The 5rief_review of t format of the course 

hopeful ly has^giyen the prospective basic" -Tdea of the way in 

which visuaUphenomena can be used to teach contemporary rhetorical theory: 
Sample analyses of the way in which contemporary rhetorical theory ca be 
applied to various visual aspects of' t further clarify . 

the procedure a^d give the instructor greater confidence in'^the teaching 
of such a coarse. To illustrate the application ofcontemporary rhetor 
theory to visual phenomena, 1 will show how the concepts of fhree rhetori- 
eal theorists can be used to analyze three visual ima'ges. The ideas of I, 
A. -Richards will .be used to analyze doan Miro's painting. Blue II ; Kenneth 
Burke's notions will be appli^ed to a Burger Ki Kg restaurant; and Richard 
Weaver's concepts will provide the bafeis for an analysis of the oeean-front ' 
strip of Virginia Beach, Virginia. There is nbpartieular relationship be- • 
tweeri the theorists and the visual phenomena: selected-. for analysis. Burke's 
ideasi for example, easily could have been used as the basis for an exami* 
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riatibribf an art object or an environment and nged hot be restricted to 
exarnihihg arehiteetdre and interior design. 



Ah Analysis of Blue 11 Accordinxj to Richards^ ' 

To illustrate how 1. A; Richards' notions about rhetoric cah be 
taught through the use of w,orks of visual art, I have selected for analy- 
sis a painting by Joan Miro. Born in 1893_in Spain^ Mi rd''s ^arly art showed 
the influence of various movements in_European painting; he soon developed 
his (3wh style, however, rooted in Spanish music, architecture, and festi- 
vals characterized by color and fantasy. He is not only a painter but also 
has created, ceramics, prints, and sculpture. BluenI^ was completed in 1961 
and is -now part of the collection of the Pierre Matisse Gallery in New York 
City. It is oil on cahvas^ approximately nine feet_by eleven feet , and 
consists of an aqua blue background with a long, vertical orange_ rod at the 
left of the painting and a series bfblaek oval shapes creeping h^rizontal- 
1y_tt5 the right of the rod. The following suggests the basic form of the 
painting: . , 









^ • • •. ' 






blaek;^ 
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Richards ideas. abdut rhetdn although not intended originany to 
be applied to visual images, tJffeV perhaps a particularly appropriate n^ahs 
Of studying abstract art npt.only because he has-been concerned with aes- 
thetics7^but also because his focus in rhetoric is on misunderstanding and 
Its remedies. To study misunderstanding and its remedies, for Richards, is 
to study meaniRg as conveyed in symbols. Although he concentrates in his 
worjs on the meanings of verbal discourse, his definition of rhetoric as 
inclusive of all forms of Siscourse and the tendency of abstract art to cre- 
ate ajreat deal of misunderstanding lead me to believe that Richards would 
be interested in eliminating this type'^of misunderstanding as well as that 
found in verbal cbmmuhi cation. 

A chief cause of misunderstanding, Richards says, is the proper 
• meaning superstition, which is the belief that a word has a meaning of its 
-own--ideally, only bne--that is independent of its use and the purpose for 
^hich U IS uttered and that people should recognize, agree about, and stick 
to It. 8^ As a result of this superstituti on, whenever we hear anything said 
we_immediately conclude that the speaker is referring to what we would be 
referring to were we speaking the words ourselves j often , 'however , the in- 
terpretation is ihcdrrect.9 This assumption scan be seen operating riot only 
in our use ipf wprds , but in the visual arts as well , A typical viewer Ipbk^ 
ing at^the Miro paintirig might be inclined to ask, "What is it supposed to 
be?^ ^And much of the misuriderstariding that the viewer experiences comes 
from the fact that it has rib single meaning— there is no one image or idea 
that the artist is COrmuriicatirig tb the viewer. But the assumption that 
there is one such image is a commbri bne^and continues to lead to confusion 
about paintings such as this;; 

_^ : Jo.rebut the proper meaning superstition', Richards offers his ofen 
theory of meaning based on the idea that words mean nothing by themselves-- 
they have meaning only when a thiriker. makes use of them. 16 The process he- 
describes can be used to explairi hbwJ/e derive our meanings from paintings 
or other visual phenomena. His starti rig point is the idea that humans are 
responsive to other things, with bur respbnses affected by our past expe- 
riences. In other words, we respond to a stimulus in a way that is influ- 
enced by the other things that happened tb us when::nibre~6r less similar 
stimuli struck us in the past. 1-1 When we Idbk at BlUe IT , then. ouriDer- 
ceptioh is influenced not only by the present circumstances, but also by 
our past experiences with art and abstract aft in particular* the colbrs 
in the painting, the shapes and forms in the pairitirig,; bur acquaintance 
with the works of Mi ro, and perhaps even with our past experierices in airt - 
galleries and in New York City. Thus, one viewer might feel bewiilderment 
because bf little exposure to and understanding of abistfact art, while 
anbther might respond positively to the painting because the dbmiriarit blue 
Cblbr reminds her of a swimming pool , summer^ or the sky. A fishermari, oh 
the bther hand, might.see the oval black forms as rocks in a river arid be 
pleasaritly reminded of past fishing trips. Any past experience that 
called up by the painting will affect the beholder's response to it. 
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The rble these past experiences p1ay_in meaning becomes, more expli- 
cit as Richards develbps his concept of context. He defines .context as, a 
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whole cluster of events that recur:tbgetheri a set of things or events or 
entities related in a certain way,12_arid because of context^ sign or sym- 
bol is able to function. Signs are fdrmer components of a conl:ext that-^ - 
once affected us as a whole, and even when only part of the context appears^ 
that part affects us as^thoughihe whole context were present. For example, 
dark skies, thunder, lightnings and >ain may once have constituted a con- 
text^-. Fpllowing^this experience , if thUndez-^s heard, it affects us as 
though the Tc St of the context were presentr-that is, we interpret the thun- 
der as a sign of rain and thus act accordingly by carrying an umbrella. So 
our interpretation of a sign is our rejiction to i* as determined by past ex- 
periences in similar situations as well as by our present experiehce; For 
Richards', then^ meaning becomes context. Symbols derive meaning through be- 
longing *a_recurrent group of events and serving as substitutes exerting, 
the powers of^ what is not there. What a word means is the missing parts of 
• the context. 13 < ^ 

- To see how this process of meaning operates, in the visual arts^ 

let's return to the viewer of Blue I ^ who was reminded of a swimming pool ' 
by the rectangular space of -the blue color thft dominates the .painting. 
The whole context of the swimming-pool image might include a hot summer 
day, the coolness of the water, sharing^un with friends , vacation , cold 
beer, getting )a sur^ tan, the smell of-sun-tan lotion, children learning to 
swim in the shallovf^ end of the pooU going off the high diving board for 
the first time, ehforine in the 'eyes , a ye 1 low beach towel , wet cement be- 
beathithe feet^ and feelings of r^elaxation-^and contentment. Upon viewing 
Blue II , the blue color in the pointing acts J|pr the beholder as a sign of 
this entire eon text, and the painting affects hef* as though the whole con- 
. text were present. The painting for this particular viewer "means^ the ^ 
missing parts of that context,, and she is likely to leave the painting with 
a pleasa-nt feel ing about it— even though shejma^ hot realize consciously 
that the meaning of the painting for her is coming fronr that specific con- 
text. ^ 

Richards ' semahtic triangle^ of course, clarifies the relationship: 
between the symbol , the mental processes, and the actual object or referent 
in this process of the acquisition of fneahihg. At the three points of the . 
triangle, Richards places "symbol i" "referent ," and "reference'- or thought. 
For our viewer, the color blue or the painting as a ivhble would be the sym- 
bol , the swimming pool is the referent^ and the recollections of the' ex- 
periences with the swimming pool and its col or are the reference. 



Recollection of experiences with swimming pool and its color 

(Reference) 




r 
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Between the viewer's thoughts and ^he symbol (the color blue or the 
painting), causal relations hold. The symbol causes her to perform an act 
of reference—that IS, to think about the swimming pool and her experiences 
there. Between these thought processes and the referent (the swi tuning pool), 
there is also a relation that is more or less direct— the viewer thinks 
about the object tiiat is the swimtiing pool. But between the symbol and the 
referent there no di rect connection, which accounts for the likelihdod 
that the pointing will create different responses in the thought processes 
Of each person who sees it: So experience plays an Important role in the 
development of the thought which-in turn influences the relationship be- 
tween symbol and referent.. 



^. Other notions that are^involved in Richards' theories of rhetoric 
.^Id be applied ^nd studied in terms of a painting sUch^as Blue II. His 
distinction between emotive and symbolic language, 14 his model of eompre- 
hending,15 and his description of the various functions of language, 15 for 
example^ all would enabl* the student to learn more about his theories and 
to become skilled at seejing them in operation throughout the visual -world. 

A Burkean Analysis of ateurger King Re 

;•- _ '\ --- - - - - - 

Both the exterip design and interior spaces Of buildings can serve 
as subject matter for rhetorical analysis. In cities that contain famous, 
unique buildings such afe the John Hancock building in Ghicago^ the Guggen- 
heim Museum in, N§w YbrW City, or the Eapitol building in Washington, D C , 
• students will have access ,tb dramatic; examples fpr study. But those who 
do not have access-' to pese types of -buildings stilV can use^rhetorical the = 
ory to study the buildings around them.: To illustrate this type of analy- 
sis^ I have seTeeted ^r study a typical Burger King restaurant that-is lo- 
cated on the corn&r o^(21st Street and Cblley Avenue in Norfolk, Virginia. 

j^^, -Fron* the .b^tsi^^ Burger: King, : the customer sees a square 

buiTbing with a. m^i^d shake roof.: Glass windows dominate the front of 
the building and a)] l^^pne to see the line of customers while still out- 
side. A very lapeii|^n with the Burger King logo of the words "Burg,er King'' 
between two-halve| gf£a-namburger bun towers over a small yard enclosed by 
a split-rail fence that contains grass, shrUbs^ and two small trees. A 
parking lot is adjclcent to one side of the building. '- 

inside, the Restaurant features linoleum designed to look like brick 
on the floor, plastic paneling on the walls made to look like wood and inter- 
spersed with mi rrors, and two large photographic wallpaper murals of trees' 
in autumn. Bn the ceiling are square, flat, -plastic light covers decorated ^ 
with_a design of tree branches and autumn leaves. The table surfaces are 
fbrmica designed to look like wood grain, and red plastic chairs--again with 
ah imitation wood grain— are attached to them with metal bars.' Ttie seating 
area is divided in two with a screen topped by plastic geometric shapes in 
redi brahge, and yellbw. These colors^are emphasized throughout the entire ^ 
restaurant. The ebunter tbp at which orders are placed Is.yellbw^ -with red. 
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orange* and mareon strlp^es^^ruloning down the front. The embloyees wear uni- 
forms and hats with brown .iyelThw. and red strides. Only the manager does 
not wear a uniform; he wea^s drel* slacks, a shOrt-sleeved shirt, and a tie 
Instrumental music plays, dontfnuously, and air conditioning keeps the res- 
taurant almost cb?d. . ' ^ . 



^^Customerslorder from a lighted sign that contains the list of items 
available as well as photographs of a beefsteak sandwich, a bOy drinking a 
milk shake,-and an envelope of french fries. OneVemployee slaflds at the 
cash register taking customers' orders, while^the other employees prepare 
and bring the food as she requests it gver a'miGrophone.' Behind the counter 
the_ customer ean see the back of the stainless steel grill, stainless steel 
work areas where employees %yrap food, and stainless steel beverage machines 
Customers are given their items on trays that are stacked next to the cash 
register, go ta the dining area to eat, 'and then deoosit their trash in one 
of the many containers marked "THANK VBU." 

•One posstble way to approach the^Burge? king^restaurant using Burke's 
notions of rhetoric is to examine it in terms of fopn. Form, for Burke, is 
an arousing and fulfillment Of desires, ands fdrm^g^neral ly can be classi- 
fied as one of five major types: conventional, repetitivei qualitative pro=- 
gression,, syllogistic progression, and miflor;!? Eonventional form involves 
the appeal of form for form, exemplified in the oeroration in classical ora- 
tor'y. In such a case, the appeal of the form already exis\s in the minds 
of the audience. Conventional form i§ violated when, for example, there is 
no peroration in a classical speech Or when someone does not shake hands 
when introduced to someone. Because all Burger King restaurants- are essen- 
tially alike-, conventional form op^y^ates as customers enter the restaurant 
•expecting a certain form that is efficient, clean, has a certain atmosphere 
and affers certain types of food. And this cohveritiOrfal form is not vio- 
lated^here. If you were to enter the Burger King, Oh theSbiher hand, and 
find available a variety of flavors of yogurt, different -salads , steak tr 
'Chicken dinners with a xfroice of vegetables, mixed drinks, beer and wine', 
and a candlelight setting with real wood paneling and linen tablecloths, 
corivehtibnal fbrm would be violated. T8 

^ Repetitive form is the consistent maintenance "of a principle^nder 

hew guises, br a restatement of the same thing in different ways. In a 
speech^ th^s type takes the form of a"string of pearls" approach, ih-Which 
different ^mples are strung together to emphasize the same point. Repe- 
titive fOrm;1s. evident at the Burger King in that many diverse' elements 
make the sarfif point: this is an eating establishment that is clean and fast. 
The omnipresent plastic— in the ehairsi tables , floors , wal Is , trash con- - ; 
taijiers, salt and pepper shakers, and across the^hi,qh-chair tables--signals 
thsr thi5- place is clean since all of these Ittirally can be hosed down or 
at least easily cleaned. Nb Avbod has to be repainted, sanded, or varnished. • 
No bricks ha\« to be replaced when they esrumble, no silverware has to be 
polished, novates have to be" washed , ani no floors have to be w^xed. Even 
the encouragement to pi,Gk up one's Own trash after the meal (the result of; 
"THANK YOU" on the trash containers) signals that this is to be a clean 
plac^. J 
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The restaurant is efficient as a result of the easy care and mairi- 
|tenance required, as well as through the food^serving erdcesses that have 
been establis.hed. The woman taking orders asks , "Can I help you?" immedi- 
ately aft^r finishin^g with ^he previous customer. Any lack of attention * 
or hesitation on theSpart of the customer^is met with irritation. Many 
items are ready to go even before a customer orders them. Hamburgers are 
waiting Under lights in wrappers or boxes, for example, and the employees 
simply grab them and put them on the tray next to the cash register as they 
are ordered. The Use of the microphone to call out what has been ordered 
means that the woman at the cash reaister does not have to step away from 
the register, to transmit the order or .fill St. Even t?he hiah chairs have • 
wheels on them as if to communicate that they can be placed^quickly at a 
table as needed. 

: Progressive form tfbhsists of two Jcinds^ syl logistic and qualita- 
tive. Syllogistic form is the form of a perfectly-conducted argument in . 
which the premises force the conclusion. -Given the various aspects of the 
Burger-^King that 2|re visible to the customer— the omnipresent logo with the 
hamburger on it,- limited food choices^ plastic physical surroundings, ef- 

, ficiency in the taking and filling of orders, and eeonomicaltprices-^one 
does not expect gourmi^t, unusual food served in an interesting and attrac- 

TT^e manner. The premises (Burke, I'm sUre^ would appreciate the pun) force 
the conclusion that the food.eaten there may be tasty enough, but it will 
fae prepared and packaged with economy, efficiency, and uniformity in mindv 
Taste, in this case_, may not be as important as these? other qual i ties , just 
as a syllogism IS not particularly valuable in real life for its content-- 
it's the form that is most ^important, . ^ 

Qualitative progression, which lacks the pronounced anticipatory fea- 
ture of syllogistic form, puts one in a state of mind from which another _ 
state can appropri ately follow. The Bu|;ger King , of course^ does this. The 
visible aspects of the restaurant put the customer in a state of mind in ^ 
which the types of food that are^served become acceptable. The same food 
served J n a different en vironraent^would not be. acceptatple at al 1 , Thus we 
find that form in a Burger King operates as Burke argues that it does: ond 
part of the restaurant leads the customer to anticipate another part of it, * ' 
the customer is gratified by the sequence, and this results in idehtifica-' 
tidh with the restaurant. ' > 

BUrke's notion of style also is important in a' consideration ^ 
identification. Style is considered by , Burke to Be a form t)f ingratiatidhi ^ 
It IS ah attempt to gain favor by "saying the right thing, "19 Anything . 
within the act that creates identification falls under Burke's Jfefiniti on 
of sty W In the Burger King, Identification is created tftroiigh conformity 
to other Burger Kings and fast-food restaurants similar to it as well as to 
the c/Ttural values dfprdgress, technology, efficiency, cleanliness, order, 
conformityl, arid accumulatidn of things as evidence of status . For example , 
to conform to the cultural values of ; progress and technology , Burger King 
features expanses of steely mi crdphdnes to communicate with people only a 
few feet away , modern plastics * air cdnditidnirig, recorded music, and a 
large parking lot for cars. Our society is fast-paced arid efficient; so is 
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the Burger King with Its focus bri getting people in and out as quickly as 
possible. . N : 

■ _; = :iOrder also is important in bur sbeiety--we like objects, people, 
and--ideas to be in their proper places , and we generally don^t like to deal 
with' the non^ routine, the displaced, or the disruptive: Burger King "s style . 
adheres to this norm in the unifbrrns bf the jower-level employees which 
place them all as equals in a categbry that is different from. that of the 
higher-status manager, reflecting bur preference for hierarchical arrange- 
ments. The term "king" in the 'name reinforces our respect for this type ^ 
of order^-aking is on the top of the hierarchy of status^ The consisten- 
cy of the food_, the specific systems established to prepare food and take 
orders, and chairs and^booths that cahhbt be mbved around to create more 
flexible or usable seating systems to meet the demands of various individ- 
uals also^ssert that this Is indeed an orderly place. 

He see a belief in the accumulation of things in the term given to 
one of the items on the menuj "the Whopper." This is suppbsed tb be the 
J top-of-the-line item, but its namesuggests not quality but quantity. The ' ' 
double and triple wrappings , of most foods also f unction tb maket the custom- ^ 
er think more is being given for one's money--in a sense, a stbp at Burger 
King allows one to accumulate. Burger King^ then , establ ishes mutual in- 
gratiation ■ by saying the right things— the things that people in our sbci- 
ety generally have agreed to b^ the most highly valued. 

Just as Btirke's notions of fbnn^,and style can b^ seen operating in 
the Burger King, his specific methods of criticism can be applied to the 
restaurant^ althbugh, bf course,- considerations of form^and style are es- ' 
sential_in many of these methods, tet's take^asan-example of Burke's cri- 
tical methbds theagbh analysis, which attempts to^answer the question, - 
"what versus what?" ; Using this tSchniqud, the critic s^arches^f |r^drama- 
tic alignments or qbnflict between agents and counter^agentsont^^assump- 
tion that, since the mbtive fbr cbmmunieatioa is always some^aspectq di- 
vision, there wbuld^appear tb exist in every communicative experience some ^ ' 
conflict between characters, terms, br ideas that must be resolved. 'In ? 
^agon analysis, the critic attempts^ to locate this conflict and thus gain ! 
insights into the guilt being expunged or -^the trahsformatirons that occur . 
as the result of the conflict.' : - 

Examples or conflicting' ideas and images are abundant at t^ Burger 
King. Each plastic cup is imprinted with the words f '-DiSDOse Proper^^ - - >. 
Please Help Keep Our Environmeht Clean i" and trash cbntai hers are omn1^ 
pres^ent that spel l out, "THANK YOU. " Thesi twb elements alone might lead 
the customer to believe that Burger King is cbmmitted tb.ehvirbnme 
cerns^- Byt in opposition;, the customer finds that all food served at the 
Burger King is wrapped and wrapped and wrapped. Hamburgers are wrapped in 
paper and cartons and- thgn-placed in paper bags, all of which are thrown away . ' 
after being "Ssed for poss^^^ go' inio the makiriq ' 

of papdr products for^ Burger, Kin^ oppdj&^tion to the 

printed messages, on tti^ paper products and trash_ cans. ^That^he owners , . 
^. managers', and designers of Burger King possibly feel some^uiTt as a , result 
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might be inferred from the fact that the trash that "is put into the coh- 
. tainers^is not visible-customer§ are not allowed to see the amount of 
.paper that is wasted hourly and daily. ' 

.^o^r opposition evident at Burger King is Between nature and 
artificiality. On th^ oge hand, there. are photographic wallpaper scenes ' 

fo'^est "in autumn; a^spl it-rail wo^^ and Bushes, grass, arni 

trees surrounding^the.exterior Of the Building, all of which migh^ in^i^ 
cate_.an affinity for_nature^and natural materials. But these are opposed 
By^the fake wood grains in the chairs, on the tables, and on the wa Is as 
th^ ''k^^ ^^^^ trees, all of which mock nature in 

^t^.rt?n''^T*K^^^P •"''^'^^^^^^^ ^9^^'"* 9^^'^^ 3t Darticipation in the de- 
struction of the environment may have caused an attempt to identify with 
nature^through photographs of it^and in the incorporation of some natural 
elements in the exterior landscaping of the buildihq 

^ ^ Burger_King's logo and naSe featuring the hamburger and its recent 
introduction of new sandwich items to the menu provides additional conflict 
in the restaurant^ Whereas Burger^King, for several years sold only ham- ; 
burgers, it: now serves chicken, ham and cheese, and fish fillfet sandwiches 
u! **!-i'r,'"^ -"^ "^'"^ logo somewhat misleading and inappropriate 
Why.did Burger King "decide to introduce these new sandwich items when ham- 
.burgers^seemed^sufficient for several years? One answer might be that it 
simply followed the lead of McDonald's . which introduced these varieties 
earlier. ^Another answer might be .however, that these new itemt are again 
an attempt to expunge guilt and thus to change identity: aware that it 
severely limits the options available to its customers and that the foods 
it^serves are not high in nutritional content and quality. Burger King feels 
compelled to expand the menu to offer more freedom and more Varied nutrients 
for Its customers. 

Another conflict is apparent at Burger King.^ For several years its 
primary advertising slogan was. "Have it your way." the implication being 
that Burger.King is interested in meeting the individual's needs, hot in 
treatingcustomers as one in a mass. This slogan contrasts directly with 
the overall, treatment of the customers by the employees. The woman takiha 
the orders,at_thecash^ register did not seem at all concerned with the needs 
and.wants^of individual customers. She clearly was unhappy if they needed 
a rainute^or two to peruse the selections and make a decision as to what to 
order. She asked every customer. "Can I help you?" in an irritated tone of 
yoice.immediately upon finishing with the previous customer and became very 
impatient if the customer did not respond immediately. This apparent lack 
Of concem^f or the customer may have instigated a transformation such as the 
one Burke discusses. The slogan. "Have it your way." was dropped perhaps 
because the management knew the entire Burger King system is predicated on 
efficiency, not on meeting individual needs; therefore, the "lie" should 
hot be ehcburaged or perpetrated. 20 

Just as agbh analysis provides some possible insights into conflicts 
at the Burger King and possible reasons for changes in its advertising and 
enyirdhmehtal decor, other insights could be gained using other Burkean 
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methods of eritieism such as cluster anal^ysis, pentadic analysis, or es- 
seritiaTizing. Whatever the concepts or methods used as the basis for this 
type of analysis, the results should reveal new knowledge and perspectives 
about our responses to buildings. 



Cruising the Strip with Richard Weaver 

t _: • . _ .. . . 

The application of contemporary pnnci pies of rhetoric need_not be 
confined to traditional visual arts fonns such as painting, architetftu re, 
or interior design. Students might want to look at more expanded visual 
aspects of thei r wbrld--enti re environments such as parks , streets , neigh- 
bdrhdddsT or cities. To illustrate how Richard Weaver's ideas about rhet- 
oric can be used to analyze these larger environments, I will take as ah 
example of such an envirdnmerit the resort strip of the city of Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

Virginia:^ Beachi with a pdpUlatidn df 250,000, is a resort city lo- 
cated on the Atlantic cdast between Ndrfdlk, Virginia, and the North Earo- 
Itna border. It calls itself the largest resdrt. city in the world since 
it annexed its cdunty a few years agd. The result was a land mass for the • 
city that is 35 miles Idng by 25 miles wide. Tourists rarely go beyond the 
ocean-front strip, however, which includes hotels^ fast-food restaurants, 
T-shirt shops, souvenir shops', discds^ and miniature gdlf courses built 
along the beach on what used td be sand dunes. A concrete bdardwalk runs 
along the beach throughout the strip, separating hdtels and motels from the 
§and. Traffic on the streets in and around the strip is very heavy during 
the tourist season, and cars barely move as drivers circle the bldcks in 
search of parking places or to gawk at scantily-clad men and wdmen walking ' 
the sidewalks and beach. On the beach Itself, which is quickly disappearing 
because the natural barriers once formed by the dunes lid Idnger keep the 
sand fronreroding, individuals reeking of sun-tan Iptidn lie a few inches 
apart from each other,* covering every available spot of sand. 



^ We might begin an analysis of Virginia Beach's strip with Weaver's 
basic notion that language or_ symbols are symbolic. We no sooner have ut- 
tered words or built a building or created an environment than we have gi- 
ven impulse to other people to look at the worl^d, or .some part of it^ in a 
certain way. 21 This attitude implies ah act, making all rhetoric a rheto- 
ric of motives since in its utterance there is a will to alter something. 



A walk through the strip at Virginia Beach indicates that indeed, 
a specific attitude and specific actions are encouraged and exhibited by. 
the tourists there. j Primarily, they are supposed to spend money. The vis- 
ual envirdhmeht tells you this at a glance. Only places where one can con- 
sume exist albhg the strip. Trees, grass^ and flowers don't exist largely 
because they would take Upspace that cdUld be Used to extract money from 
the tdUrlsts. Prices of all df the cdmmddities sdld dri the strip are very 
high. Rates^t hdtels and motels increase drastically during the tourist 
seasdhi for example^ and beverage vending machines along the strip sell a 
coke fdr SOt that cdsts 30i or 35i off the strip. 
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.K ^ second^attitbde that the strip conveys is that it does not care 

environment. Mass transit is virtually non-existent- 
parkir»5^1ots and meters abound for cars. Sand dunes were destroyed in or- ' 
der to build^the strip. There is no foliage to maintain the natural flow 
of oxygen^and carbon monoxide or to provide beauty, despite the fact that 
pl|nts and trees grow lushly and readily in the geographic area. Plastic 
artificial materials are everywhere--from restaurant interiors to the larqe- 
scale^hippopotamuses, giraffes, and King kings that loom above the minia- 
ture golf courses. The .statement that is made about the environment urges 
actions appropriate to a lack of concern for life in nature:, lie on the 
beach, dance all night, consume junk food, ogle and pick up ^dmen (or men), 
and get drunk. r v ^ , 

i^,. Just^as Weaver believed that rhetoric is sermonic in that it exhi- 
bits an attitude and encourages certain acts, he believed that there is a 
proper ordering or the goods in a culture. There is a hierarchy of terms 
capable of moving individuals to action with some ultimate source on the 
top. He asserted that the maabr goal of an ethical rhetoric must be to 
maintain these ultimate terms arid thus to maintain proper values 22 As a 
starting point to analyze this hierarchy. Weaver formulated the notio>i of 
god and devil terras. God terms are expressions to which all other expres- 
sions are subordinate and less powerful. Their force imparts to the others 
their lesser degree of force and fixes the scale by which degrees oi com- 
parison are understood. The couriterpart of the god term is the devil term 
the enemy that people will work to keep but of the culture. 23 ' ''^ 

A discovery of the god and devil terms operating in the Virginia 
Beach strip offers some interesting irisights into its environment God 
terms evident include "youth," "shiny" or "flashy^" "sensuality, ""physi- 
cal,' "tan," "freedom," "play," "excitemerit," "relaxation," and "sun." --The 
strip communicates to visitors that this is the .place to foraet the rou- 
tines^ of _work, a place to play and relax and leave old inhibitions behind. 
To make it in this environment, the individual must be tan, sexy, young, 
and possess flashy clothing and car. Devil terms iriclude "old age," "dull- 
ness," "intellect," "pale," "restraint" (which includes iristitutional re- 
straints such as "church" and "school V), "work," "boredom," "rain," and 
"cold." In other words, anything that inhibits the carefree pursuit of sun, 
sex, and glitter becomes evi 1 , and many of the ideas that Would be god terms 
in the iridividual's home environment (such as "work" arid "iritellect") are 
shelved arid temporarily forgotten at the Beach. The normal hierarchy of 
terms in the home erivironment is inverted,^and the terms that are highly 
regarded and sarictibried at home become despised on the strip. Weaver, bf 
course, wbuld urge that all tburists at the strip hold a private dialectic 
to examine the terms present in the rhetoric there— and thus prevent them= 
selves from becoming creatures of evil public forces and victims of their 
own thoughtless rhetoric. 

- Again, this Kas been rrerelj' a sample of the kinds of analyses and y 

.insights that Weaver's theories bf rhetbric could provide when applied to 
a portion of a city. Such an arialysis cbuld be carried further by looking 
at the strip in the context of, fbr example. Weaver's types of arg'ument ,24 
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his notion Of loss of memory or historical consciousness',^^ or his ideas 
about noble rhetoric. 25 

Resources 

::j_Manyj^sburces are available both on contemporary rhetoric and art 
that the instructor will find useful in preparing for a dourse such as this 
Because instructors of rhetoric are lively to be famfliar with works deal- 
ing with contemporary rhetoric^ the following bibliography is composed only 
of works dealing with art ahdthe visual environment since resources in 
this area are ngt_likely to be as familiar. The works listed here all take 
essentially a rhetorical view toward art and were selected for inclusion 
specifically with this perspective in mind. 

Alexander, Christopher. The Timeless Hay of Building . New York: Oxford f 
University Press, 1979, 

• ^ Presehtatibn of a new theory of architecture, building, arid plan- 
ning that emphasizes the quality that results from livirig patterris 
takirig place within buildings and cities,_ Introduces the patterri - 
lariguage approach to architecture by which an individual may creatl " 
ariy act of building, 

Alexander, Christopher^ Sara Istjikawa, Murray Silverstein, Max Jacobsori, ^ 
Ingrid Fiksdahl-King, andiShlomo Angel . A Pattern Language . New 
York: Oxford Uriiyersity Press, 1977. 

The second book in t^e series about the patterri language method "of 
architecture and planning^that provides the patterris or units of 
language that answer design problems. These patterris are very spe- 
cific, as "Row high should a window^^ill be?" "How many stories 
should a building have? "How much space in a neighborhood should 
bedevoted tograss and trees?" More than 250 patterris are giveri, 
allowing any lay person to design any part of an environmerit with 
ari eye to the effects of that design. - 

Alexarider^ Christbpher,_'Murray Silverstein, Shi omo Angel, Sara Iskikawa, and 
Denny Abrams. The Oregon Experiment . New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1975. 

The third 5ook-^in the series about the patterri language method, this 
is the master plan that is being implemented at the Uriiversity of 
Oregon in Eugene, _Oregon. It describes in full detail how the pat- 
^ tern language approach is being implemented there, with ari eritire 
community of MS ,000 persons taking charge of all planriing arid de- 
sign of the campus. 

Baldinger, Wallace S. The Visual Arts . New York: Holt, Rinehart arid Wiri- 
ston, 1950. 

A guide to the basic elements arid pririciples of the visual arts, "in- 
cluding industrial design agd the crafts, architecture, sculpture. 
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photography, fiim, print making, and paihti 
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Berleant, Arnold. The Aesthetic Xiete A Phehbmenblbgy bf Aesthetic^- ' 
penence. Springf^feld, iqiinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1976. 

A concise review of basic theories of art including the imitation. 
emotionalist,_expressiOhist, communi cation, and :formal ist theories, 
it also includes a model for an aesthetic field-'theory ©f art that 
overcojnes many of the problems bf former theories, 

Dewey, John. Art as Experi ence . New York: Capricbrn, 1958y ■ , ' :. 

_____ , _ _ _ ._._._ ^ . , 

Based bn J series of lectures given at Harvard University in 1931 
on the philosophy bf art, this book discusses the fbrmal structures 
and^haracter-istic effects of the arts, including expression, form, 
substance, and perception. 

Dondis, Donis A A^Primer of Visual biterax:... Cambridge: • Massachusetts 
Institute of Techhblbgy Press", 1973. 

Beginning with the assuraptibn that visUal as well as verBal liter- 
acy means sharing the assigned" meaning of a common body of informa- 
tion, Dondis .s6ts out to construct a basic system for learning, 
recognizing, making, and understanding visual messages that are ne- 
gotiable by all people, not just those specially trained, such as 
the designer or th| artist. It includes a discussion of topics such 
as perception, attraction and grouping, pOsiti''ve and negative, tone, 
dime^isibn, abstraction ,\scale, and style and cbhtains diagrams and 
exercises tb assist in the development of visual literacy, 
r-^ - — • - - - ' 

TOxtabTe Ada Lbuise.. Kicked a Bui 1 difl^J.at&4^ ? New Ybrk: Quadrangle/New 
Ybrk Times Book Cb. , 1976. 

^ A eonection of critiques bf builc^ihgs and cities includihg the Ken- 

Vvn^-<^^?^P''' Hirshorn Museum, New Ybrk, Boston, Washington, and 
^CiPhi ladelphia. 

Stblnitz. Jerome. Aesthettc^^nd^mosophv bf Art Criticism . Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1960. ■ 

An introductory text tb aesthetics that includes discusslbns bf the 
aesthetic experience; thebries of artrthe structure of art; issues 
in aesthetics such as ugliness,-^ truth, and morality; and the evalu^ 
ation of art. 

Langer, Susanne K. ^eeij^ig and l^orm: A Theory bf A rt: New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons , 19^3. '. ''■ ', 

The sequel tb Philbsbphy in a New J^^ . in which Langer takes her 
theory of symbolism and.^/ormu1ates it into a systematic* comprehen- 
sive theory of art, applying it in turn to pairlting, sculpture, 
architectures music, dance, drama, and film. 

, Langer, Susanne K. Philbsophy in a New Key : New York: The New American 

Library, 1942^ ^"""^ 
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in this work^ Langer argues that the hUmah brain Is edhstantly car-> 
rying on a process of symbolic transfdrmati oh of expertence as a ' 
basic human need. This concept of symbolic transformation of ex- 
perience stri kes a new key in philosophy, and the topics discussed 
include the logic^of signs and symbols; what constitutes meaning; 
what characterizes symbols as the basis for her elaboration of the 
significance of language^ ri tual , myth, and music;" and the integra- 
tion of all these elements into human mentality. ^ 

Rasmgssen^ Steen Eiler. Exp eRencinq Archit ecture . Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Press, 1959. 

Beginning with the premisi that an architect is a theatHcal pro- 
/. ducer who plans the settlhgLfdr our lives and creates_innumerab]e 

circumstances as a result of the way he or she arranges the setting, 
Rasmussen attempts to explain the elements withwhich the architect 
works. Included are solids arid cavities, scale and proportion, rhy- 
th;n, textur^l effects, daylight, color, and hearing. 

_ __ _ ^ _ _ ... 

. Venturi , Robert , Oenise Scott Brown, and Steven Izenour. z bearning fronv-Las- 
^ Vegas: The" F orgotten Symbol ism of Architectural Form . Gambridge: 
X Massachusetts Institute of Techndldgy Press, 1972. 

Deals ifvith symbolism in archi teetuVe", parti culaf^ly that evident in 
the Las Vegas strip. Topics covered include the architecture of 
persuasidri, architecture as symbol, system and order^ permanence 
and change, lightirig, monumentali ty, styles, and signs. 

_ With the scope df rhetdric generally recognized as much wider than 

simply written or spoken discourse, rhetorical principles and concepts ap- 
pliedto visual phenomena as described in thi§ syllabus hopefully wil 1 eh- 
able_students to gain new insights iritd bdth rhetdric and the visual envi- 
ppnment |6s_we11 as to make the relevance df rhetoric strikingly clear. 
Through instruction and study df this kirid, perhaps we will discover new 
. perspectives about how cprmiunicatidri functidris in its entirety as we share 
visions with those who^tudy and work in visual as well as verbal modes.. 
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